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JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE BAY AREA 


Berkeley’s Choice: Compassion or Repression 


by Ariel Messman-Rucker 


| erkeley has a long-standing rep- 
utation as a city that has stood 


for civil rights and equality. 


Yet, the city’s historic image as 

a sanctuary for human rights has been 

jeopardized because a few big businesses 

persuaded Mayor Tom Bates to place a 

sitting ban measure on the ballot on 
November 6. 

Voters are asked to decide whether to 
uphold equal rights for all, or to allow the 
police to discriminate against the disen- 
franchised for the benefit of business 
interests. If Measure S is passed, sitting 
down on the sidewalks of Berkeley’s 
commercial districts would become illegal 
from the hours of 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. seven 

days a week. 

Those who spend their days working to 


help the homeless — service providers, reli- 


gious leaders, poverty rights attorneys and 
homeless advocates — are certain the ordi- 


‘nance will quickly become ‘a way to target — 


homeless people at the behest of merchants 
without addressing the real problems caus- 
ing people to live on the streets. ; 


“T really think it’s a stupid measure and 
it’s not going to do anything to help peo- 
ple on the street,” said Berkeley City 
Councilmember Jesse Arreguin. “It’s not 
going to solve homelessness, it’s not 
going to do anything to improve the plight 
of small businesses in our city. 


International Day for the Eradication of Poverty 


by Lydia Gans 


n October 25, St. Mary’s Center 
in Oakland put on a program in 
observance of the International 
Day for the Eradication of Poverty. First 


staged in Paris 25 years ago, the day has 


become an annual event officially recog- 
nized by the United Nations in many parts 
‘of the world. 

The event was initiated by the Fourth 
World Movement which St. Mary’s has 
been associated with for a number of 
years. Fr. Joseph Wresinski, the founder 
of the Fourth World Movement, had 
declared, “Wherever men and women are 


condemned to live in extreme poverty, ' 


human rights are violated. To come 
together to ensure that these rights be 
respected is our solemn duty.” 

The Fourth World Movement is a non- 
profit organization that runs projects in 32 
countries on five continents and works to 
end the injustice of persistent poverty, 

-using a human-rights-based approach. 

St. Mary’s Center was a highly mean- 
ingful place to hold an observance aimed 
at eliminating hunger and need, for it is 
located at the epicenter of poverty in 
Oakland, in an area where impoverished, 
homeless seniors come seeking housing, 
meals and community. 

St. Mary’s Center serves homeless and 
low-income seniors and also has a 
preschool for low-income children and a 
community garden. You might say that St. 


“I’m in favor of real solutions and actu- 
ally providing services that people need and 
housing that people need to move on a path 
to self-sufficiency. I don’t believe that pass- 
ing laws to criminalize people with no place 
to go is going to solve the problem.” 


Berkeley City Councilmembers 


Mary’s is located at the crossroads-— a 


neighborhood where hunger and home- ° 


lessness intersect with hope and justice. 

In that spirit, the St. Mary’s celebration 
began with a reading of Article .25 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
which states that everyone has a right to 
the basic necessities of life including, 


The Women’s Group at St. Mary’s Center. From left, Andria Lavine, 
Gahm, Judy Aguilar (kneeling in foreground), Brenda Garrett, Carol Wagner and Sharon Carter. 


Giant puppets of Gandhi; Christ and: Marth Duther Wig at a prutco. of tae Durbeivy olvung wau- 


Arreguin, Max Anderson and Kriss 
Worthington were the only three council 
members to fight against Measure S when 
Mayor Bates and the rest of the council 
voted in favor of putting it on the ballot 
on July 10, 2012. 

The text of Measure S states that it will 


“food, clothing, housing and medical care 
and necessary social services ...” 
Those attending this observance solemn- 
ly pledged to “remember the poor” and to 
fight for what they called “pathways out of 
poverty” — including affordable housing, 
food security, decent transportation and a 


‘Homeless Bill of Rights. 


Brenda Whitfield, Diana Davis, Sandra 


not be used to target specific groups and 
will be used “in a manner that does not 
discriminate against homeless, mentally 
ill or other residents of the City based on 
their status.” But the findings of the ballot 


See Berkeley’s Choice page 5 
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In the program segment titled, “Where 
we come from,” Ruth Esther Parker 
described the importance of genealogy 
and learning about her family. She urged 
people at St. Mary’s to find out about 
their roots, -and explained how they can 


access their genealogies. Parker said it - 


eee 


See International Day page 3 
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A Poet's Journey from 
the Streets of Oakland 
to the United N ations 


‘A homeless man holds a brother are has fallen on the streets. 


by J. Fernandez Rua 


n October 14, 2012, I boarded 

a flight to New York City, the 

city where I grew up, where I 

wrote my first poem, where I 

discovered first-hand that there’s real evil 

in the world, a city that I hadn’t seen in 
over 30 years. 

To my surprise, the Fourth World 


Movement invited me to read a poem at 


the United Nations on October 17, the 
International Vay Tor the Hraaication ot 


Poverty. The poem that made this trip 
possible was first published in the 
November 2011 issue of Street Spirit. 

At the time of the invitation, however, 
about a year later, the poem, entitled “A 
Real Poem,” had gone through four revi- 
sions. Now it was longer, fuller and richer 
than the original. And even though its 


essence — its heart — had remained 


unchanged, I didn’t know how my host 


would respond to the new version. [Read 


the full-text of J. Fernandez’s newly 
revised, longer version of “A Real Poem” 
accompanying this article on page 2.] 
_ So I arrived in New York in a state of 
excitement and anxiety. Excited because 
as a human-being and poet who had been 
marginalized and rejected for so many 
years, I suddenly discovered that I was 
being applauded and appreciated for my 
work. And anxious because. although I 
had read my poems in cafes, universities 
and even in rowdy bars, where I was 
almost killed once, I never imagined, not 
even jokingly, that I would one day read a 
-poem at the United Nations. This is not 
something a man who has lived in pover- 
ty, and who has slept on concrete, would 
ever consider. 
I’m grateful for the support and advo- 
~ cacy of Carol Johnson, the director of St. 
Mary’s Center in Oakland. She accompa- 
nied me on this journey. Without her par: 
ticipation, it wouldn’t have been possible. 
After a short, maddening ride on the 
subway during the morning rush hour, we 
finally arrived at our destination, a nonde- 
script house in the East Village, the New 
York headquarters for the Fourth World 
Movement. This is where I lived for the 
next three days, and shared a table and 
ideas with a very special group of men 
and women who have dedicated them- 
selves to the eradication of poverty in 
their community by actually practicing 
the unique principles of the Fourth World 
Movement. I was deeply moved by their 


generosity of Spirit. 

At last, and not a moment too soon, the 
reason for my trip arrived. No more time 
for discussions, rehearsals or visualiza- 
tions. There I was standing before an 
assembly of over three hundred people: 
government officials, NGO representa- 
tives and regular people like myself. 

I took it all in, and slowly began to 
read. Soon-I was so deep into the reading 
that the distance between me and the 


poem disappeared and I was no longer 
concerned with my surroundings. For 
eight short minutes, I felt totally at Oe 
free, joyous and fearless. 
What a difference a poem makes when 
it’s so strong and true that it must be heard. : 
And yet, the experience that left its 
mark, that affected me more than anything 
else, and that still moves me, was what I 


‘heard during a presentation of slides of 


real people talking about their lives. A 


‘man’s weathetworn face appeared on the : 


screen. In a raspy voice, he talked about 
being homeless in New Orleans after 
Hurricane Katrina. Then, as though it 
were an afterthought, he finished his short 
statement with three seemingly simple 
words. Three words that moved me to 
tears, because they were spoken by a man 
who lived them every day, and heard by a 
man who also lived them every day for 
more than half his life. These three words 
were: “Silence is darkness.” 

_ It has always been easy for me to read 
a poem on a stage, but to have a conversa- 
tion — intimate, casual or professional — 
had always been impossible for me. This 


inability to express: myself, other than 


through writing, drove me into a dark 
silence where no one really knew me. For 
years I lived in that dark place. 

Then, one day I found myself at St. 


- Mary’s Center in Oakland where, after 


three years of therapy — to my joy — the 
darkness began to lift and dissipate. Now 
I can have a normal conversation with the 
world. I’m free at last. 

This man with the weatherworn face 
brought it all back to me. He made me 
realize that we — the people who have 
lived, and those who continue to live in 
extreme poverty — have to make a strong 
effort to dispel that darkness, especially 
now that our rights are being systemati- 


cally stripped away. There’s an urgent - 


need for us to speak up whenever and 
wherever we can. 


Art by Dave Kim 
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“Everyone has the right to...” All people have the right to housing, jobs and health 
care, according to the United Nations’ Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


|A Real Poem 


by J. Fernandez Rua 


In this sooty soup 

grit-gray rain 

I need to lay it down. 

Let it all go 

and tell you about a real poem. 
A poem made of flesh and blood 
with far-seeing eyes . 
and a deep 

and powerful grace. 

His name was Juan Gonzalez. 
Juan Gonzalez. 


| I met him on a line 


waiting for a bowl of soup and a 
piece of bread. 

And soon, within weeks, we were 
inseparable. _ 

He became a brother to me. 
Where he walked, I walked. 
Where he ate, I ate. 

Where he slept, I slept. 

When I was sick, he nursed me. 
When he was sick, I nursed him. 
Sometimes : 

we even slept under the same blanket. 


At times, he reminded me of St. Francis — 


Because he loved pigeons too. 

Called them his little brothers. 

Then just when I was beginning to see 
that this man 
who walked around with the words - 
of Jesus in his pocket, 

that this man could teach me. 
something real 

what we expect but never talk about 
especially on the street — happened: 
One December night he fell asleep 
onabench — 

in Old Man’s Park 

and never woke up again. 

His beautiful heart just stopped. 

The streets had worked him too hard 
for too long. 

And now he was done. 


So remember: 

His name was Juan Gonzalez. 
And he died on a bench 
in Old: Man’s Park. 

Not because he was a drunk, demented, — 
or insane. 

Not because he was on heroin or cback. 
Not because he didn’t want to live. 
The truth is simple. 


He wanted what we all want: 


to love and be loved 

in the peace of his own God. 
And something more. 
More than anything — 

to be useful 

to be useful. 

Yes, the truth is simple: 

He died because 

and only because 

like me, 

maybe like you, 

he was poor, 

gritty gray poor. 

And except for Sister Mary and her 
few sisters, here and there, 
you tell me 


y 


Who? 

Who gives a damn about the poor 
anymore? 

Stand or kneel, 

beg or cry 

we are on our own. 

No one knew that better 

or deeper 

than my brother ju uan Gonzalez. 
And if he were here haday, 
Right now. 

He would say this: 

“My people tears of thee, 

tears of me. Joy of me. 

This sweet land where Jesus lives, 
where Jesus bleeds, . 

this country my father loved, 
that I love, 

this earth and ie 

belongs to us too. 

And that house we built . 


_with our sweat and blood, 


* 


that we carry on our backs 
gleaming white in the morning sun 
where our president lives 


" that house belongs to us too. 


So let us not be demonized 


stereotyped 


Let us not be cast aside 

marginalized. 

Let us not be victimized 

or shamed into a silence 
where nothing grows but pity and pain. 
Let us rise instead. 

Yes, let us rise. 

Rise above the fear, _ 

beyond the sooty, sorry streets: 

that beat us down to blue and gray. 
Let us rise and be the dreamcatchers 
we were born to be. 

Let us rise to the revelation 

that we are made of love. 

I said love. 

A light so true and fearless 

that it won’t be deferred or denied. 
Never again left to die in the dark. 
Yes, my people, tears of thee 

tears of me. 

Joy of me. - 

Whatever your name is . 

I am you 

Whatever language or culture you 
were born into 

Iam you 

Whatever race you belong to 

Lam you 

Whatever faith you hold onto 

Iam you 

Whether you are man or woman 

I am you 

Whether you’re in prison in New York 


or a detention camp in the fields 


of Nebraska 

I am you 

Whether you’re sleeping on a square 
of cardboard in Oakland 


or under a grid in Philadelphia 


Tam you 

I am in every living pulsating cell 
that hungers for justice . 

and the right to love. 

I am you. 

I am you. 


om | 
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was “unconscionable” what families in 
poverty have to go through to survive. 
She said that “the strength of a nation 
derives from the integrity of the family.” 

In a highly moving part of the obser- 
vance, several speakers recounted their 
own personal experience of poverty, and 
told of being sick and hungry, struggling 
to survive on the streets. 


Members of the Women’s Group at St. 


Mary’s Center were introduced, and each 
spoke a few words that together made a 
_ collective statement. They vowed to be 
“strong, whole, wise, independent 
women,” to “never be violated,” to be out- 
spoken and “to have our voices heard,” 
and “to be kind to ourselves, because we 
care about ourselves.” 

The next program segment, “What we 
fight for,” dealt with issues of hunger, 
lack of housing, and discrimination 
against homeless people. | 

Ortencia Hoopii, a senior member of St. 


- Mary’s Center, was featured in an inspiring - 


video created by the Alameda County 
Community Food Bank entitled, “We 
Won’t Let Our Seniors Go Hungry.” She 
spoke of Thanksgiving as a special time to 
think about sharing food with others. 

Ortencia said, “I have felt the pain of 
_ hunger and I know what that feels like. So 
I often keep a bag with a sandwich and 
fruit that I give to others. Today, on the 
bus, I gave an apple to a child pee he 
was hungry and he was crying.” 


Her own son has been deeply influ- 
enced by seeing his mother give food to 


others. “My son saw me give sandwiches 


to nUneey people and now he does that ~ 


too,” said Ortencia. “Now he volunteers at 
churches serving lunches.” 

Next in the event, Demitri Westbrook 
described the urgent need for more afford- 
able housing and Andrew Rosen demand- 


by Sharon Carter 


_ Editor’s note: Sharon Carter gave this 
vivid description of her years of homeless- 
ness as part of the International Day 
observance at St. Mary’s-Center. 


y name is Sharon. I am a 57- 
year-old homeless woman living 
in poverty and I am considered 
by most to be destitute. I have been home- 
less for approximately seven years, and liv- 
ing from pillar to post. The streets where I 
| lived were ruthless and frequently violent. 


without something to eat. 

There were periods that I received 
County General Assistance and food 
stamps. The amounts that I received were 
extremely small and only lasted for three 
months of the year. Imagine living on the 
streets, receiving General Assistance for 
three months and then having to wait 
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| Wonate or Subscribe to Biccet Spirit! 


Friends Service Committee (AFSC). Homeless vendors receive 50 papers a day and keep 
tall proceeds from their sales. Please donate or subscribe to Street Spirit ! Help us remain an depend voice for justice! 
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Street Spirit is published by the American 


International Day for Eradication of Poverty 


“Throughout our nation and then through the entire world, 
there are people just like us struggling to end poverty and 
knowing that we all belong to this beloved community.” 


I often suffered from hunger, going days 
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ed “housekeys not jails” for the homeless. 

Paul Boden of the Western Regional 
Advocacy Project (WRAP) warned of the 
increasing trend of local ordinances crimi- 
nalizing the homeless — laws such as the 


_ sitting ban currently on the November ; 


ballot in Berkeley, Measure S. 


These laws are. being pushed by busi- 


ness interests in cities all over the country. 
Boden suggested that these laws cannot 


_ just be fought on local levels, but need a 
larger national movement to end discrimi-. 
nation against homeless people. He drew — 


the example of the civil rights movement 
when all the local protest actions ultimate- 
ly led to federal laws ending discrimina- 
tion against people of color. 

In the third segment of the observance, 
“Connecting with our community,” we 
learnéd how our community reaches out 


from the neighborhood, through the.- 


United Nations, and to the world. 

Carol Johnson, executive director of 
St. Mary’s Center, connected with the 
ATD (All Together in Dignity) Fourth 


World Movement and has remained in 


touch with them over the years. 

Last year, members of the Fourth 
World Movement saw a poem published 
in Street Spirit written by J. Fernandez 
Rua. This resulted in an invitation for 
Fernandez to come to the United Nations 
and read the poem at the Eradication of 
Poverty ceremony in New York City. 

Carol Johnson accompanied J. 
Fernandez to New York for the occasion 
earlier this month, and she described their 
trip to a rapt audience at St. Mary’s. Fourth 


World volunteers: met Johnson and 
- Fernandez when they arrived in New York 


and took them on a tour of some of their 
programs. The Eradication of Poverty 
event took place in the United Nations 
General Assembly room, a very impressive 
hall with chairs designated for the different 
countries and equipped with earphones for 


I Lived on Violent, Ruthless Streets 


another year to reapply for benefits. What 
happens for the other nine months? 

There was violence almost every 
night, from shootings, to robberies and 
tape. This caused me extreme fear. Every 
little noise, you wake up. 

I remember the first time I was in the 
shelter. Every hour I would wake up on 


the hour. That’s one of the ways I knew 


how to survive. You need a safe place in 
order to get a good night’s rest, and when 
you are an older woman on the streets, a 
good night’s rest is impossible. First, 
you’ve got to keep moving, and walk 
around until you are absolutely worn out, 
and you still try not to sleep. Feet and 


_legs swollen, and you still have to move. 


I also witnessed a lot of prostitution, 
sometimes for drugs, sometimes just to 


be out there i in hopes of something better. 


It made me feel horrible, seeing young 
girls about 15 years old, erey night mak- 
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streets is over. I never want that life 
again. But never say never, because you 


Carol J ohnson of St. Mary’s Center stands before a flag of the whole 
world, declaring that the struggle to end poverty is a worldwide effort. 


translations. About 300 people were in the 
audience at the United Nations when 
Fernandez read his poem. 

Johnson said, “His delivery was fantas- 


_ tic! The poem is so moving and several 


people came up to him asking for a copy 


or a translation. It was really an interna- 


tional cry for attention to the poorest peo- 


ple in our world that they get benefit from © 


the Declaration of Human Rights.” 
Johnson said she was deeply moved to 


_ see Fernandez’s poem projected on a huge. 


screen at the United Nations while pic- 


‘ tures of the members of St. Mary’s Center 


in Oakland were displayed before the 
large international assembly. 
“What a privilege and honor it was to 


accompany J. Fernandez to the United 


Nations,” she said, “and listen to him read 


his poem on a really big screen, and to see — 


in front of the General Assembly the pic- 
tures of St. Mary’s Center and all of you. It 


_ was really inspiring and tear-provoking.” 


Afterwards, there was a reception at 


the Fourth World community house, not 
far from the United Nations building. 


Johnson said that the trip to the United 


- Nations “lets us know that we are truly 
not alone in this struggle and it is so 


important that we have those relationships 
with people we can call on for help, and 
give help to. Throughout our nation and 
then through the entire world, there are 


ing money. The Johns, mainly older 
dudes, dogging them around. Some of the 
girls didn’t get paid. These girls are just 


out there, not knowing, constantly think- j 


ing something wonderful is going to hap- 
pen.. ' 

Then there is the panhandling — ask- 
ing for handouts. I rarely did it because I 
couldn’t stand being talked to like a dog. 
Sometimes when you get a little bit of 
money, other folks see that and start fol- 
lowing you, sticking around you trying to 
leech, waiting for the right time to strike. 

Lord, I am so glad my life on the 


never know. But I am going to fight my 
hardest to remain housed. Nobody 
deserves to:be homeless. 

People in my community need food, 
housing, and health care, just as I did 
when I was out there homeless. 
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people just like us struggling to end 
poverty and knowing that we all belong to 


this beloved community.” 


As always, the St. Mary’s event includ- 
ed lively cultural displays, including 
music, spirited drumming by Bill Wigfall 
throughout the morning, and art exhibits. 
Artist Ron Clark. created a painting illus- 
trating the divisions and injustices in. our 
society. The caption of his artwork asks: 
“How can we worship a homeless man on — 
Sunday and ignore one on Monday???” 

Omar Bagent, a student at Oakland 
Tech High School and member. of Youth 
Spirit Artworks, showed his painting 


illustrating his ideal of an America as one 
nation free of violence. 


Also, “live art” was being created as the 
event took place. All morning, artist Cate 
White worked on a large canvas depicting a 
group of “fat cats” at the top enjoying a 
fancy meal and throwing the bones to the 
poor people down below. Making a further - 
point, the fat cats are white and the poor 


folks come in many colors. 
Luisah Teich, a spiritual teacher and 


priestess of an African faith, ended the 
program with a blessing to all, after which 


a tasty and nourishing lunch was served. 


St. Mary’s staff member Ellén Danchik 
described the: impact of the day’s event. 
“Because the Eradication of Poverty Day 
recognizes as a human right the need for 
food, housing and medical care,” Danchik- 
said, “the day is empowering to those liv- 
ing in poverty.” 


_ She said the event gives a voice to peo- 


ple who have so much to tell the commu- 
nity, but who are too often silenced and 
shrouded by extreme poverty. 

Danchik said, “It is a time for the St. 
Mary’s Ceiiter community to speak out 
and have their voices heard. It is a time 
for the world to hear their concerns, in 
their own voices, of what poverty has 
meant to them and how difficult their 
lives are — and also to hear of their con- 
tinuing dedication to fight for their rights 
in Oakland and the larger community.” 
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by Joan Clair 


nsheltered humans and homeless 
animals are both considered 
expendable in a society that 


seems to have room for neither. All too 


often, they share the same-grim fate. 
Millions of unwanted animals are 
abandoned, confined in shelters and euth- 


anized, and millions of cast-off human 


beings are consigned to the oblivion of 
poverty where they are persecuted and 
arrested for being without a home. 

When they’re abandoned to live on the 
streets, both homeless humans and home- 
less animals endure deprivation, hunger, 
danger, loneliness, exposure to the ele- 
ments, hostile mistreatment, incarceration 
and greatly shortened life-spans. 

The word “‘guardian” has been- substi- 
tuted in recent years for the word “owner” 


‘ for those who-care for an animal compan- 


ion. In spite of this, animals are still con- 


_ sidered the property of their human com- 
- panions. If an animal is a mix or a mutt, 


as opposed to a pure breed, its value 
amounts to little more than the adoption 
fee. The exceptions to this are purebred 
animals such as corgis and borzois for 
whom there are special rescue groups 
should one be lost. One does not usually 


hear about purebred dogs being eutha-_ 


nized when unclaimed in a shelter. 
Homeless humans are not valued high- 
ly in our society either. Because they are 
not “productive,” or do not have assets or 
a bank account, they are considered 


_ worthless by those who measure human 


worth in terms of money and status. 


The root of the word “indigent” is “to 
need.” Yet a person who may be lacking: or 


“fn need” in one area (such as money, food, 
housing) may be plentifully endowed in 
another (love, loyalty, sharing). This is 
especially true on the part of a homeless 
human who is a guardian of a pet. 

_ According to Rebecca Katz, the director 
of Animal Care and Control in San 
Francisco and one of the organizers of 
WOOF (a clever acronym for Wonderful 
Opportunities for Occupants and Fidos), 
many of the animals that are looked after by 
homeless animal guardians are among the 
happiest of animals. The love and devotion 
of a homeless person who is an animal 
guardian can surpass that of a guardian who 
is housed and financially secure. 

in a society lacking in compassion for 
homeless people and homeless animals 
alike, it is remarkable to see the reciprocal 


- acts of kindness and love shared between 


unsheltered people and unwanted animals. 
A homeless person may spend much 
more time with his or her pet. Many home- 
less persons refuse to go into emergency 
shelters if their pets cannot go with them — 
sacrificing their own well-being and safety 


for the animal they have come to love. 


Many animal guardians who are homeless 
treat their pets better than they treat them- 


selves, even feeding their pets first. 


” 


According to Katz, some homeless 
people refused the care offered by the 
Community Clinic Consortium in San 
Francisco until a new program named 
“SOS” was formed that offered care to 
their animal companions as well. 

Steve Sapontzis, a cofounder of Second 
Chance Rescue, located in Fort Bragg in 
Mendocino County, works on behalf of 
animal guardians who are low-income or 


homeless. He and his wife, Jeanne Gocker, 


also a founder, are in the forefront of a 
growing movement. ; 
Sapontzis said he once knew a man who 
turned his dog in to a shelter because, as 
the man explained, “we’re going on vaca- 
tion — we’ll pick up another dog when we 
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The Bonds of Love: Cast Off on the Street, Homeless 
People and Abandoned Pets Take Care of Each Other 


A dog keeps a lonely vigil with a homeless man in San Francisco. When Robert Terrell 


all others turn away, animal friends remain devoted, loyal and true. 


come back.” Sapontzis and Gocker contrast 
this attitude with that of homeless people 
who will do everything they can to keep a 
pet with them. Many homeless people are 
less likely to give up an animal, or abandon 
it to the grim fate of a “‘shelter,” than are 
well-to-do people. 

Sapontzis has seen low-income, dis- 
abled people give their “meals on wheels” 
to their dogs and cats. Gocker said that 
their pet often gives them the will to con- 


tinue living and to refrain from.drugs. 
Their pet is their family and their best 


friend, she explained. — 

However, very few shelters allow 
homeless animal guardians to keep pets 
with them, with exceptions made only for 
officially designated service animals. 

WOOF, a pilot program which recently 
ended in San Francisco, placed dogs con- 
sidered unadoptable because of behavioral 
problems with formerly homeless persons 
who were now housed. The foster-care 
animal guardians were taught how to 
socialize the dogs and given a stipend for 
their work. WOOF was considered a job- 
training program by Community Housing 
Partnership, which provided the housing 
where the animal guardians live. 

WOOF grew out of discussions 
between Rebecca Katz, San Francisco 
homelessness official Bevan Dufty, and 
representatives from Community Housing 
Partnership, among others. 

Laurie Bernstein, the director of social 


enterprise at Community . Housing 


Partnership, said WOOF was created to 
gather insights about how to structure 
such a program and have it included in 


_other supportive housing programs. 


At present, there is not the funding to 
create another such program. However, 
Dufty said that within the next two or three 
years, a new animal control and care facili- 
ty will be created which will include hous- 
ing for homeless animal guardians and ‘their 
pets, leading to permanent housing. 

Second Chance Rescue has made great 
strides in providing animal guardians with 
services for their dogs, including food, 
shots, and veterinary care, and offering 
these services in venues which formerly 
‘only provided for humans in need. 

A homeless. person with dogs 
described the dilemma of an animal 


guardian who is homeless: “I’m not look- » 


ing for change for myself. I’m trying to 


buy food for my dogs. I can get something - 


to eat at the soup kitchen, but Lae don’t 


| feed my dogs there.” 


photo 


Second Chance Rescue has pioneered 
change in this regard. They provide food 
for dogs of homeless animal guardians 


through food banks and soup kitchens in 


Willits and Fort Bragg. When people arrive 


_ for their food, they get food for their pets as 


well. However, Jeanne Gocker said that 
even though Second Chance provides 
25,000 pounds of dog food a year, they 
never have quite enough. 

Steve Sapontzis said Second Chance 


recently received a $5,000 grant from 
Banfield Charitable Trust which covers 


about half of their yearly expenses. 


Banfield has veterinary hospitals in the 
Bay Area and has set up a new category . 
of grants to help provide food for the pets — 


of homeless and low-income people. 
Sapontzis said there is a need for more 
organizations to start programs like 


Second Chance Rescue to offer much- 
needed help to animal guardians who are 


homeless and low-income. 
The WOOF program is considered a 
success by its organizers. However, the 


program attracted controversy at the begin- 


ning. Laura Bernstein said that reports 
about WOOF in the mainstream media 


_ brought about a lot of ugliness and preju- 


dice. She said that there are a lot of “pre- 
conceived notions about what a homeless 
person is and how he or she got there.” 

None of the animal guardians partici- 
pating in the program were panhandlers, 
as reported by the press. Nor was the pro- 
gram created to entice panhandlers away 
from panhandling. All the human partici- 
pants in the program were already housed. 

According to Katz, one animal 
guardian who was a very shy person got a 
very shy dog. Both learned how to engage 
more with people. 


Another animal guardian, who was a - 


former drug user but who has been clean 
for four years, said he never before felt 
“normal.” However, as a result of his 
involvement in WOOF, he began to feel 
more a part of a community. “In the last six 
weeks, I spoke with more people than I 
have in the last four years,” he said. 
Among the critics of WOOF was 


-PETA (People for the Ethical Treatment 


of Animals). Katz commented that it sur- 
prised her that “an organization that 
claims to be compassionate to living 
things can’t be compassionate to people.” 

Bernstein said that PETA had been 
influenced by inaccurate media portrayals 
of WOOF, but felt they hada responsibili- 


ty to do more of their own research into: . 
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the program. PETA, itself, has had its 
own share of criticism, but still remains a 
strong animal advocacy organization. 

In reality, participants in WOOF were 


heavily screened and supervised and were 
-not current drug users — as implied by 


PETA. None were panhandlers. However, 
even if one or more had been former pan- 
handlers, there are many reasons why . 
homeless people remain on the street and ~ 
are forced to panhandle — yet they still 


can demonstrate great concern and caring 
for their companion animals. 


The stipend offered by WOOF to the - 
animal guardians in the program was for — 
job training to enable these caretakers to 
save animals’ lives. The stipend was not a 
measure to reduce panhandling. 

Two of the animal guardians in the 
program have adopted their pets. The 
other animals who were in the program 
are now considered adoptable and will not 
be put to sleep, which was a possibility 


had they not been socialized. 


Free Pet Services for Homeless | 
and Low-Income People. 


East Bay 
Pet Food Pantry, 2700 9th St., Berkeley 
Call (510) 845-7735, ext.205 
Free pet food to low-income pet guardians 
Last Saturday every month, 11 a.m.-1 p.m. 


PAW fund: Free pet vaccine clinics. 2nd 
and Addison St., Berkeley. (510) 390-3488 


ARF (Animal Rescue Foundation) 

2890 Mitchell Drive, Walnut Creek 

Free spay/neuter clinic: Call 925-296-3125 — 
Free food share for pets of low-income 
people. Call (925) 256-1273, ext.463 


San Francisco 
PAWS (Pets Are Wonderful Support) 
3170 23rd St., S.F. Call (415) 979-9550 
Founded to serve animals of low-income and 
homeless animal guardians with AIDS. 


VET SOS (Street Outreach Services) 
(415) 355-2248; 1550 Bryant St., #450, SF. 
Free veterinary care and food for animals of 
homeless animal guardians. 


| Animal Care and Control 


1200 15th St., S.F. Call (415) 554-6364 
Free pet food for homeless animal guardians. 


Fort Bragg and Willits 
Second Chance Rescue 
(707) 964-7770; secondchancefortbragg.org 
Provides free food for dogs at places where 
food for homeless animal guardians is also 
porvided, such as the Lighthouse Church and 
the Food Bank in Fort Bragg and St. 
-Anthony’s Church in Willits. 
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Berkeley’s Choice 
Compassion or Repression: 


from page I 


- measure also name homeless people and 


“sidewalk encampments” as the reason 
the new ordinance is needed, leading 
those opposed to Measure S to believe 
that it will in fact be selectively enforced. 


“I’m sure they are going to arrest lots of | 
upper-middle-class people in coats and ties - 


every single day and they’ll have a sepa- 
rate police vehicle to carry all the groceries 
that those folks are carrying with them,” 
said Kriss Worthington of the Berkeley 
City Council. “No, clearly the whole. pur- 
pose of having this is to criminalize the 
poor and the homeless no matter how 
much they claim that it isn’t. It’s pretty 
clear that that’s what it’s about.” 

If the measure goes into effect, police 


will be able to give warnings to anyone - 


sitting on the sidewalk in commercial dis- 
tricts between 7 a.m. and 10 p.m. A per- 


son could be charged with an infraction 


and-either a $75 fine or community ser- 
vice once a second warning is given. 


_ After that, any subsequent violations — 


could result in another infraction or even 
a misdemeanor charge and jail time. 

Along with police officers, the 
Downtown Berkeley Ambassadors will be 
charged with asking people to move along 
if they are in sitting in the commercial 
district and pointing homeless people 
towards resources and services. 

- While this sounds like a new way to do 
street-level outreach, people who work 
closely with the homeless are certain the 
Ambassadors will have. little effect 
because they lack the kind of training and 
knowledge that social workers and case- 
workers have. 


“The work that’s needed in connecting 
with them and building trust is not some- 


thing that a host ambassador could get 
near,” said Sally Hindman, the executive 
director of Youth Spirit Artworks, a pro- 
gram that works with low-income and 
homeless youth. “It requires long-term 


committed outreach people that care 


-deeply about youth or homeless people 


and are really going to work at building 


trusting relationships over time.” 


According to the official Yes-on— 
_ Measure S ballot argument, “Yes on S will 


help people get the critical services they 
need to transform their lives” and also 


“encourages alternatives to street life.” But — 
_ those opposed to the ordinance say that is 


an impossible goal because there is a severe 
lack of available resources and far too few 


“shelter beds in Berkeley. 


“What I think we need are people there 
who are actually social workers who have 
a rapport with the people,” said 
Councilmember Worthington. “You can’t 
just stick somebody out there. You’re 
sending these people on a foolish mission. 
You’re telling them to go tell [homeless 


people] about services, but the very essen- 


tial services that they need do not exist.” 

Worthington pointed out another seri- 
ous problem with the measure. “There is 
no money in the measure to pay for any- 
body to do anything,” he said. “So we’re 
getting all of these promises that things 
are going to get better, but there’s not one 
penny to do a single positive thing.” 

The youth on the streets in Berkeley 
will be hit especially hard by an ordinance 
that doesn’t allow people to sit on the 
sidewalk because there is only one home- 
less youth shelter in Berkeley — and it is 
only open half the year and closes during 
the day. There are no youth centers that 
are open year-round, Hindman said. 

~The YEAH © shelter’ (Youth 
Engagement, Advocacy and Housing) 
provides about six months of overnight 
shelter during the coldest part of the year, 
from November through May for transi- 


_* 


tion-age youth, ages 18 to 25. But the. 


YEAH shelter only has enough beds for 
about 20 to 22 people per night, said exec- 
utive director Ralph Johnson. 

“There are far more individuals out on 
the street than there are shelter beds,” 
Johnson said. “Certainly, just our 20 beds 
are not enough to provide the shelter 
needed by the numbers that are on the 
streets on any given night.” “ 

YEAH also has a year-round program 
that helps a small number of homeless 
youth with ongoing care such as case 
work and therapy, but it’s still not enough 


to handle the large number of He 
youth who need help. 


“We have an estimated 400 homeless 
youth on any given day in Berkeley, stem- 
ming partly from the fact that in 


California, 5,000 youth age out of foster 
care every year,” Hindman said. “And 
because of the lack of resources > ou per- 


cent of those youth become homeless 
within six months.” 
A large percentage of youth end up 


homeless and on the streets because. they 


have aged out of the foster care system, or 
have been kicked out of their homes, or 


- have been released from the juvenile jus- 


tice system, Johnson said. There is also an 
overarching problem of the lack of jobs 
available for young people today. 

“Just because of their situation, they 
more than likely have a small, minimal 


support system of family members or 
- friends,” Johnson said. “And also, due to 


the length of time they might have been in 
foster care or in a juvenile justice facility, 
a lot of connections they had might have 
been severed because of that.” 

_ Hindman said that homeless youth often 


come into her program with severe emo-— 


tional problems or post-traumatic stress dis- 
order because of what they. went through 


during their youth. Many were taken out of 


their homes because of parental abuse or 
neglect and then were often abused or trau- 
matized in foster care, too. 

“It’s an equation that doesn’t add up to 
any sort of ability to succeed if you’ve 
been in that situation,” she said. “It’s real- 
ly, really hard.” — 

Craig Becker, a backer of Measure S 
and owner of Caffe Mediterraneum on 
Telegraph Avenue in Berkeley, wrote an 
op-ed in favor of Measure S for local 


news website Berkeleyside in which he . 


placed the blame for declining business 
profits on what he called “nomadic youth” 
who he claimed are “service-resistant.” » 


People created a model of a colorful home to symbolize their dream of a youth center in Berkeley. 


Youth hold up a protest sign: “Don’t Target The Poor.” 


Becker gave a blanket judgment of all 
homeless youth: “Traveling is a lifestyle 
choice for this group and, when approached 
by homeless outreach personnel, they 
decline to participate in the services that are 
aimed at long-term lifestyle changes.” 

“It makes me so angry, quite frankly, 


to hear people talk about the youth that. 


are out on Telegraph and Shattuck as just 
these youth that just choose to be home- 
less and they’re just sort of these spoiled, 


bratty youth that just feel like traveling 


around for a while,’ Hindman said. 
“It’s deceptive and it perpetuates an 


Inaccurate picture of who these youth are 


and why they’re where they are. It’s 
naive, it’s inaccurate and it: doesn’t do 
anybody any good in describing them that 
way because it doesn’t get us closer to 
reaching them and helping them get 
where they need to go.” 

According to YEAH, there are an esti- 
mated 1,200 homeless people in Berkeley, 
225 of which are youth between the ages 
of 18 and 25. Through interviews with 
youth living on the streets, YEAH found 
that the average age at which these youth 
became homeless is 15.5 years, and the 
average length of time they have been 
homeless is 2.5:years. They also found that 
half of the homeless youth interviewed 
have not graduated from high school, 35 
percent have lived in foster care and 79 
percent have no source of income. 

Startling statistics like these, combined 


with the critical lack of resources and ser-.. - 
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vices for homeless youth in Berkeley, ~ 
have many homeless service. providers 
worried about the impact of Measure S on . 
this young and vulnerable population. 

“If people were really serious about 
solving homelessness, they would say, 
‘Gee, maybe we need a year-round youth 
shelter so that there aren’t a lot of young 
people without a place to stay during the 
summer months,” said Pattie Wall, execu- 
tive director of Homeless Action Center. 

Though Hindman has been working to 
fight against Measure S, she says that 
regardless of whether or not people vote 
in favor of the ordinance on November 6, 
homeless youth will still be living on the 
streets of Berkeley if they don’t receive 
more help from the community. 7 

In an effort to challenge this growing 


attack on homeless people and youth in 


Berkeley, Youth Spirit Artworks held an 
event in front of Old City Hall on October 
16 to raise awareness about the No on 
Measure S campaign and to appeal to the 
City Council for more services for youth. 

Youth Spirit Artworks is a nonprofit 
job-training program that uses art to better. 
the lives of low-income and homeless. 
youth, ages 16 to 25. Executive Director 
Sally Hindman and youth from YSA are 
requesting that the Berkeley City Council 
grant $50,000 per year to expand their 
program and turn their organization into a 
year-round day program. 

The plan. includes moving from their 


See Berkeley’s Choice page 7 
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A homeless man and dog sleep together on the street. The friendship between homeless people 
and animal companions provide a deeply needed source of love and acceptance in hard times. 


Clair was home to me for 17 years, 
and I was home to her. On the way to 

finding a home together, we also 
shared a period of homelessness. 


by Joan Clair 


e connection between homelessness and animals 

arose for me when I found my dog, also named 

Clair, on the street in downtown Berkeley’s business 
district in 1995, after she’d been dumped out of a car. 
When I first found her, she was terrified of getting in a car 
and fearful in other situations as a result of her experiences. 

Clair was a survivor who was healed of some of her 
fears over the years. I’m a survivor also, and we healed 
together. A part of my healing was writing many of the 
poems about homelessness which have now been pub- 
lished in my new book of poetry, Creature/Creator. In 
._ learning to face and accept Clair’s vulnerabilities, I 
learned to face and accept some of my own 

All the poems about homelessness in Creature/Creator 
were written while i was with Clair. The poems were origi- 
nally published in Street Spirit. All proceeds from 
Creature/Creator will be donated to groups that work on 
behalf of homeless people and animals. 

The cover artwork for Creature/Creator was also 
done while I lived with Clair. It was created without an 
easel while I sat in.the one comfortable chair in our trail- 
er home holding a makeshift “board” on my. lap. 


SHARING A NAME AND A HOME 


Clair got her name from a man who thought he and his 
wife might want to keep her. He asked if he could name her 
Clair, not knowing that Clair also was my last name. When 
I eventually decided to keep Clair myself, we shared a 
name, a home, and many bonds. On the way to finding a 
home together, we also shared a-period of homelessness. 

I first took Clair to the mobile home park where I 
lived at that time. There was a “no dogs allowed” policy, 
but I told the manager I would either find another home 
for her or we would move out at the end of the month. 

At the end of the month, having decided to keep her, I 

hired two people to move my trailer to a trailer park in 
Hayward. Clair and I traveled by car to Hayward while 
the men attached my trailer to their truck. In the course 
of the journey, the trailer went off the road because some 
bolts had not been secured. The movers towed it to a lot 
_ on High Street in Oakland. When we went to retrieve it, 
we found out the propane tank hoses had. been slashed. 
We then moved the trailer to a storage lot in Oakland. 
The park in Hayward didn’t work out. 

Now, not only was. Clair homeless, but I was home- 
less as well. A friend allowed us to sleep in the basement 
of her home. We slept there on a couch for several days 
as I tried to find another park without success. 

Finally, I found a space in a park in San Pablo, and 
Clair and I moved in: We had found a home together. 
Clair and I began our life together, a life which lasted for 
_17 years. She passed this past summer at the age of 18. 


THE FULL CIRCLE OF LIFE 


Clair was home to me. for 17 years, and I was home 
to her. She was indescribably sweet, a radiant presence. 
When she passed on June 28, 2012, our life together 
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came “full circle.” 
_ After living 18 full years, Clair had lost conscious- 


_ ness, and I could not lift her into a car. In the basement of 


the apartment building we had moved to in Berkeley, 
there was an old shopping cart covered with paint stains. 
No one knew who it belonged to or how it got there. 


With the help of someone in the building, I lifted Clair — 


into the cart, where we placed a blanket for. her to lie on 
and covered her with an old jacket. I wheeled Clair 


towards the Berkeley Dog and Cat Hospital’s emergency © 


service, hoping they could help her. We passed through the 
downtown Berkeley business district, right by the. place 
where I had found her so many years before. 

As I wheeled her in the old, battered cart, avoiding as 
much as possible the bumps on the curbs and on the 


streets, we passed many homeless people. I was also con- 
scious of the pedestrians walking past us. — avoiding us 


with their eyes as if we had fallen into the shadows. 

By the time we got to the emergency service, Clair 
had taken her last breath. A friend of mine, a Franciscan 
brother, said that Clair’s passing this way was worthy of 
her namesake Clare, founder of the “Poor Clares,” a com- 
panion order to the Franciscans. Clare loved and 


-embraced poverty, he said. 


My oock Creature/Creator i is dedicated to Clair. Her 


spirit is reflected in these poems avout homelessness that 
advocate and celebrate humans and animals, and the 
“other than human” creation. 


CREATURE/CREATOR 
A collection of poems by Joan Beth Clair 


All proceeds from Creature/Creator will be donated 
to groups working on behalf of homeless people and 
animals. To obtain a copy of this book, send a check 
for $10.00 made out to one of the groups below. Please 


| do not make out any checks to me. Send-the check/s to: 


‘Joan Clair, Publisher, P.O. Box 7052, Berkeley, CA 


| 94707. When I-receive your donation, I will mail it to 


the group designated and send. you a copy of the book. 
Recommended Groups to. make a donation to are: 
PETA (People for the Ethical Treatment of 
Animals), Investigations and Rescue Fund. The fund 
sends people undercover to expose abuses of animals in 
factory farms, research facilities, and other places. 

SECOND CHANCE RESCUE (a project of 
‘Hayward Friends of Animals). This program offers help 
to animal companions of low-income people, including 
free dog food, free canine spay/neuter, money towards 
vet bills, free flea and tick treatments, free collars and 
leashes, free microchips and free shots. Second Chance 
founders say, “In these tough economic times many 
folks can barely afford to feed themselves. Yet their dog 
is their family, so he or she has to eat too.” 

ST. MARY’S CENTER, Oakland. St. Mary’s pro- 
vides a shelter, meals and services to homeless and 
low-income seniors, and also opérates a preschool for- 
eligible families. To find out more about St. Mary’s 
Center, contact Amy Vaughan, (510) 923-9600. 

STREET SPIRIT. Vendors of Street Spirit receive 
100 percent of all proceeds from sales of the newspa- 
per. The newspaper offers information of concern: 
regarding homeless humans rarely published elsewhere 
and has also reported on animal advocacy issues. 


Finding an ‘Abandoned Dog Led to Our New Home 


oa 


Room for Beauty 
by Joan Clair é 


In Berkeley’s downtown business district 
early in the morning, too early for enmity, 
there’s a man asleep in a sleeping bag 

-on a bench on the sidewalk near the street. 
All his belongings are orderly, 
placed neatly near his sleeping body, _- 


__| but what takes my breath away 


is the beauty of the paintings surrounding him 

as if he placed them there 

so that his last glimpses before sleep - 

would be beautiful and good. 

And suddenly I’m seeing a soul asleep in his room — 
a sanctuary which celebrates beauty, 

illuminated by more than a street light. 

And I know there are millions 

in so-called real homes : 

who have never done what he has. 


Care 
by Joan Clair 


It’s hard to find any place i in the world that wants you. 
Maybe that’s why when I see 

People pushing shopping carts on the street, 
Injured birds, and children crying 

to miles of indifference, 

I care. 


A Man and a Scone 
| by Joan Clair 


A man wearing lifeless clothes 

sits in dark shadows against a wall. 
He chews on a desolate-looking scone 
without the relish of a dog for a bone, 
and asks for nothing, nothing at all. 


These shadows surprise onabright,sunnyday : ¢ 
with brightly lit people going their way. le 
Who expects to see shadows of humans on stone 

cast out of the light, cast out of their homes? 


Did he ever have one, this darkly lit man? 
Was he ever anywhere, © 
where a friend took his hand? 


As the : scone crumbles it dissolves in his face 
where nothing is left of hope, not a trace. 


tarml 


by Joan Clair 


| Ruth, we are told, sometimes slept 


in a church’s alcove. 

She was quiet and harmless, 

qualities one would hope to find 

in many church members, 

especially the twilight quiet 

which gives one peace. 

But Ruth slept in the church’s alcove, 

not inside its doors. 

And when she was beaten up, people wondered, 
‘Why Ruth? She was quiet and harmless.” 
Why, Ruth, outside not inside _ 

some sanctified place, some place of refuge? 
What does it take to open the door 

to quiet and harmlessness? 


Our Elders, Our Grandmothers 
by Joan Clair 


There are old women living on the street in China; 
there are old women living on the street in America. 
Their faces are like fading fabric enclosed by 
peasant scarves. 

Their bedless bodies battle the cold - 

and tell us of blankets of wealth that do not shelter. 
And no one can be brought to justice for this, 

not in a Supreme Court of any nation. 

Not one billionaire can be tried 

for not giving all or most of his So to the poor 
and following Him. 

There are elders, grandmothers living on the street 
in China; 

there are elders, grandmothers living on the street 
in America. 

And they are our elders, our grandmothers. 
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No Proof of Correlation Between 
Homelessness and Business Decline 


by Ariel Messman-Rucker 


erkeley City Councilmembers 
B= Arreguin, Max Anderson 
and Kriss Worthington all agree 
that there is no correlation between home- 


less activity and business decline, as 
claimed by the backers of Measure S, the 


- anti-sitting ballot initiative. 
Instead, they say Mayor Bates’ pro-- 


posed sitting ban is simply an ill- -con- 
ceived plan that places the blame for the 


~ economic downturn unfairly on homeless 


people. : 
Worthington denounced Measure S as 


‘immoral and a diversion from the issues” 
_ of homelessness and poverty. He said, “I 


see it as a giant diversion from the real 


issues of economic development and I see 


it as an immoral way to divert people’s 
attentions from what is really going on.” 
In an interview with Street Spirit, 
Worthington said that one way to measure 
the economic climate for businesses in 
Berkeley is to map out where the sales tax 
has declined the most. It becomes clear 
that business revenues and sales taxes 
have declined the most in places with a 
smaller concentration of homelessness. 


This gives the lie to the repeated efforts 
by some business owners to blame home- 


less people for declining profits. 

“So this whole thing has just gotten 
people really arguing with each other 
about (Measure S) and ignoring that the 
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decline in sales tax is actually much more 
severe in other parts of the city like 
Solano Avenue and the Gourmet Ghetto,” 
Worthington said. “But they don’t want to 
talk about the decline of sales tax there 
and all the vacant storefronts all over the 
city in places where there are no homeless 
people on the sidewalk.” 

Pattie Wall, executive director of the 


Homeless Action Center and a volunteer ~ 


and treasurer for the No on S/Stand Up for 
the Right to Sit Down campaign, said it 
was a fallacy and an act of deception for 
Berkeley politicians to blame business 


_ woes on the presence of homeless people. 


Wall said, “I feel like the biggest prob- 


_lem,is the leadership. The mayor and 


some of the people on the city council 
have led merchants to. believe and have 
deceived merchants into believing that if 


they pass this law that business is going to. 
- get better — that is the biggest fallacy 


about all of this.” 


Rather than being a positive attempt to 
‘restore “civility” to city sidewalks, the 


Measure S campaign has attempted to stir 
up public resentment against a disadvan- 
taged minority.Rather than helping busi- 
nesses, Wall said, these campaign tactics 
are only vilifying poor people and creat- 
ing an atmosphere of intolerance. 

“Tt allows people to vilify homeless 
people in a way that makes them feel 
good and has no relationship to making 
business better,” Wall said. 


How Berkeley Police Office #145 


by Carol Denney 


: ~ small, quiet crowd gathered near 
Center Street and Shattuck 


Avenue in Berkeley on Sunday, 


October 7, watching a group of artists" 


sketch and fill in a large chalk represen- 
tation of “The Last Supper,” a painting 
‘by Leonardo da Vinci of Jesus eating ata 
table with his disciples. Across the top 
was the statement, “Let Us Sit toe 
and Break Bread.” 

It was a colorful, visual protest against 
the proposed anti-sitting law, Measure S, 


- | which is on Berkeley’s ballot in the com- 


ing election. But nobody had to know 


‘| much about politics to appreciate the 


work of the patient, talented artists slow- 
ly bringing a work of art to life. The fact 
that this detailed work of chalk would be 
washed away in a matter of days either 
by maintenance workers or the elements 
added to its beauty.. 

A young woman stood nearby watch- 
ing in quiet awe. The artists were swift 
and sure in their movements. They had 
marked the brick plaza into segments to 
help keep the perspective true. as they 


‘| turned a small photograph of the painting 


into the large, color-filled mural, measur- 
ing 35 feet by 25 feet. 

The young woman angled herself dis- 
cretely behind the working artists, who 
moved constantly from a standing posi- 
tion to their knees, working sometimes 
with their fingers to blend the colors to 
create flesh tones and folds of fabric. She 


| wasn’t drinking, she wasn’t smoking, she 


wasn’t saying a word. She was standing, 
watching, smiling in admiration like the 
rest of us. 

Officer Keene, badge #145, Panpled 
her out of the crowd and instructed her to 
relocate closer to him. She did. He began 
scribbling details on a form, and she 
stood quietly near him, distressed but 


compliant. A couple of us moved closer 


| Protects and serves the Public 


to make sure she was okay. 

The officer instructed her to take off 
her jacket, although the day was cold and 
her blouse was sleeveless. She did. He 
told her to move her belongings two 
more feet closer to him. She did.‘He 
raised his voice as he ordered her around 
and inspected her things. Her thin arms 
were shaking, but she complied with all 
of his brusque, officious, overly loud, 
somewhat angry instructions. 

He then told the whole crowd, loudly, 
that the woman was on probation, and 
continued to describe her legal situation | 
in a gratuitously loud fashion. I finally 
spoke up, asking why he was making an 
announcement to the whole crowd about 
her private business. He just kept talking 
loudly, telling me he wasn’t talking to 
me, but making sure everyone there 
could hear what he said to her. 


The website of the Berkeley Police | 


Department (BPD) states that “BPD can- 


not release probation or parole-status.” But | 


this officer did exactly that in a loud voice 


- in arguably the most public, well-traveled 


plaza in Berkeley. There appeared to be no 
reason on earth to interrupt this beautiful, 
peaceful moment of shared pleasure in the 
artwork unfolding before us. 

When the officer finally left, we 
hugged each other. The young woman 
cried a little, but she was okay. I told her 
how strong and clear-headed she seemed, 
even in the middle of such a trying 
moment, which seemed to me to be a 
pointless effort to publicly humiliate her. 

Others in the crowd said Officer Keene 
was just that way. There is no operative 
complaint system anymore in Berkeley, so 
there is little anyone can do but stand by 
and watch in amazed outrage. 

_ The young woman was just glad it 
was over. When I complimented her on 
being so strong, all she said was, “Yes. 
You have to be.” 


Berkeley’s Choice: Compassion or Repression 
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current location to a larger -space in a 
building next to the YEAH shelter so that 
the two programs can work in tandem. It 
will also allow them to increase the num- 
ber of youth they serve and hire their 
senior artist full time.” 

Hindman, joined by many youth from 
her program and other homeless advo- 
cates, led the group in speaking out 
against the inhumanity of the proposed 
sitting ban. They.also described the press- 
ing need for more programs .and housing 
to help homeless youth in Berkeley. 


The group then read aloud a public let- - 


ter in protest of Measure S, which was 


‘signed by 50 local clergy and religious 


leaders and was later presented to the 
Berkeley City Council. 

In the letter, religious leaders ask, 
“How could we possibly punish youth 


- who are homeless, instead of focusing our 


energy on creating a real community safe- 
ty net for these vulnerable young people?” 


[See Street Spirit October 2012:. 
- “Religious Leaders Speak Out Peainst 


Berkeley’s Measure S”] 

Youth from. Youth Spirit Artworks 
then constructed a model youth center and 
invited those in attendance to help deco- 
rate it with colorful prayer flags designed 
and painted by the young artists. 

As the event outside the doors of City 
Hall concluded, Hindman, the youth from 
YSA and members of the community 
processed into the City Council meeting 
to speak out against Measure S and to ask 
for funding to expand their program. 

“The youth I have worked with in the 
last nine months since my arrival in 
Berkeley have indicated to me that though 
they come from low-income backgrounds, 


‘though they come, some of them, from 
(being) homeless, they have shown poten-- 


tial, they have shown pride in what they 


do, but mostly they have shown their will-.- 


ingness to learn,” YSA senior artist Victor 
Mavedzenge told the council. 
Mavedzenge works to foster the cre- 
ativity of homeless and low-income 
youth, and tries to hold out some hope for 
them that, through hard work and dedica- 


We Called It PRSUEY 


by Kim Tran 


| Every day, 


I walk 
by the same set 
of steps. 


| In the daytime 
-| the sun shines brightly 


on young students gathering 
on its low gray platforms 
laughing, 

flirting, 

eating sandwiches. 


Occasionally 

they smile, 

at me 

or each other. 

I watch as they come and go, 

as they ascend and descend 

the molded concrete © 

on which hundreds like them sat — 
on a cold clear evening 

in November. 


I pemimber a moment. 
When the same steps 
shone 

not with sunlight, 

but effervescent faces. 
Eager, 


| unyielding 


they opened their hearts 
to poetry, 
youth, 


.| and calls to action. 


. of 


tion, they may find housing and jobs. But 
these efforts are constantly stymied due to 


the scant services and scarce funding for 
. programs serving youth on the street. 


“But what we are facing at Youth 
Spirit Artworks is the fact that our space 
is limited and also it’s one of those very 
few youth centers around in Berkeley,” he — 
said. “So: what we ask the council to do is 
consider the grant application for Youth 
Spirit Artworks on University Avenue. 

“We would be very grateful if you 
would consider the youth that are showing 
promise — showing that they’ve got what 
it takes to become contributing citizens of : 
society. What I ask of you is if you could 
give them a chance.” : 

The City Council also heard from four 
YSA youth who testified about their 
strong disagreement with Measure S. The 
young people spoke out strongly for the 
proposal to expand YSA into a larger pro- 
gram that would serve more people and 
act as a day center for Berkeley’s home- 
less and low-income youth. - 

“If the people together as a community 
decide to pass Measure S, we are saying 
that we have a solution,” YSA youth 
Adonis Pollard said in his speech to the 
City Council. “Instead of putting all these 
youth, who can spend their time more cre- 
atively, in jail where they don’t need to be 
just because they’re homeless, they can be 
back in society doing creative artwork and 
being more positive and being more influ- 


ential in their community.” 


The proposal for $50,000 annually will 
be put on the Berkeley City Council agen- 
da for their November 13 meeting, said — 
Worthington, who is co-sponsoring the 
item along with Max Anderson. 

Hindman said that many of the youth 
in her program are afraid that if Measure 
S passes, it will become yet another tool 
to harass low-income youth of color. 

“T also feel like the police will use that 
as a tool to attack youth,” said 18-year-old 
Tiphereth Banks, a YSA junior artist. 
“Like, I’ve already been attacked because 
I’m black and I feel like if that law passes, 
me and my friends will get attacked just . 
for being outside because we got attacked 
before this law.even came up.” 


I remember a moment. 
When the structures 
of oppression 

met 

tents of resistance 
and hollow poles 

and thin fabric 
became monumental. 


I remember an all-too-brief moment. 
When so-called revolutionaries 

left their armchairs 

and 

bankers ceased counting money. 
When protesters 

danced 

politics 

in the streets. 


I remember. 

When we put our bodies on the gears 
and listened 

as the ground 

beat 

with the marching footsteps 


possibility. 

IT remember, 

I remember a moment.. 

When we refused to compromise. 
When we decided not to change the 
rules, — 
but the game. 

When we made heads spin. 

When love became power. 


Yes, there was a moment. 


We called it occupy. 


“Ts a dream a lie if it don’t come true 


Or is it something worse?” 
“ _ — Bruce Springsteen, “The River” 


by Tom Lowe 


’ve been thinking recently about sonics that has 
puzzled me for a long time: How America’s working 
class got lost in the 20th Century. They lost their 

identity and history, letting themselves be screwed by 
their bosses, while being conned into taking the blame. 
Over two generations, they have forgotten how the 
very poor working class, often with immense sacrifice, 
became respectable and. thought of themselves as middle 
class. Along the way, they lost the ability to defend 
themselves, their fellow workers, and their community. 

_ Their success is one of the foundations of the post- 
World War II boom. The survivors of the Great 
Depression and WWII were able to gain for themselves 
and their kids a piece of the American Dream. But; 
somewhere in the transition from tenement to suburbia, 
their shared history went down the memory hole. 

Looking back, it was a great time to be a working stiff 
in America in the 1960s. Driving home after an honest 
day’s work to the house you own in a nice suburb, relax- 
ing after dinner with your family in front of the new 
color TV, life feels very good. You’re certain that when 


. the kids finish school at that new community college,. 


they’ll have even better lives. The union just got every- 
body a raise, and better retirement. They promise that 
next time, health insurance will be the big issue. The 
company is expanding next year, so maybe your neigh- 
bor’s younger daughter can get a job in the office. 

That stuff on the news about Vietnam and Civil 
Rights sounds worrying, but it’s a long way from here. 
The American Dream as everyday life. 

What was forgotten was how organized labor made it 
happen. Their dream of justice was made real through the 
struggles of Samuel Gompers and Eugene Debs in the 
1880s, John L. Lewis and the Reuther brothers in the 
1930s, and George Meany, uniting all of organized labor 
under the AFL-CIO. By the 1960s, their basic goal — 
gaining recognition from society that workers were full 
citizens with the same rights to fair treatment as anyone 
— had been achieved. : 

Then, beginning in the 1970s, came our season of dis- 
content, adeptly exploited by corporations to their profit, 
leading to Reagan Democrats and now, the Tea Baggers. 

The mix of Vietnam, Watergate and recession (over 
oil prices being raised by the producing nations) made for 
a feeling of crisis and confusion. That made maintaining 


community and solidarity hard, and ee S rights easi-. 


er pickings for the boss.. 
One place to get a sense of how it felt i is idieniae to 
Bruce Springsteen’s music over the past 35 years. He 


speaks for those who fight the nation’s wars and then end .. 


up abandoned in their homeland when the war is over. He 
sings for the Vietnam vet in “Born in the U.S.A.” 


“I had a brother at Khe Sahn 
Fighting off the Viet Cong 
They’re still there, he’s all gone. 
He had a woman he loved in Saigon 
I got a picture of him in her arms now 
Down in the shadow of penitentiary 
- Out by the gas fires of the refinery 
I’m ten years burning down the road — 
Nowhere to run ain’t got nowhere to go” 


“The River” is an anthem for blue-collar youth who 
face a legacy of vanishing jobs and fading hopes. _ 


“I got a job working construction. 
for the Johnstown Company 
~ But lately there ain’t been much work 
on account of the economy 
Now all them things that seemed so important 
Well mister they vanished right into the air 
Now I just act like I don’t remember 
Mary acts like she don’t care.” 


In “My Hometown,” Springsteen sings about the fac- 
tories and stores that have closed for good, or been relo- 
cated overseas, resulting in the loss of stable community. 


“Now Main Street’s Winavasiied windows 
and vacant stores — 

Seems like there ain’t nobody wants to 

come down here no more 

They’re closing down the textile mill 

across the railroad tracks 

Foreman says these jobs are going boys and 
they ain’t coming back 

to your hometown, your hometown” 


STREET SPIRIT 


The workers built this land, yet unions and workers rights are under attack. 


In “American Land,” Springsteen sings an epitaph for 
the dreams that led hardworking immigrants on a journey 
to Ellis Island. Their work helped to build the railroads 
and factories, and some gave their lives for this land: 
“They died building the railroads, worked to bones and 
skin.” Now politicians are “trying to keep down” the 
hardworking people that built this land. 


“I docked at Ellis Island in a city of light and spire 
I wandered to the valley of red-hot steel and fire 
We made the steel that built the cities — 

with the sweat of our two hands 

And I made my home in the American land 


“The McNicholas, the Posalskis, the Smiths, Zerillis too 
The Blacks, Irish, Italians, the Germans and the Jews 
The Puerto Ricans, illegals, the Asians, Arabs, 

miles from home 

Come across the water with a fire down below 


They died building the railroads, 

worked to bones and skin 

They died in the fields and factories, 

names scattered in the wind 

They died to get here 100 years ago, they’re aie now 
The hands that built the country 

we’re all trying to keep down.” 


Joan Walsh’s new book, What’s the Matter with White 
People: Why We Long for a Golden Age That Never Was, 
talks about how some members of her own working-class, 
Irish-American family remained Democrats with liberal 
values while others. became Nixon-Reagan Republicans. In 
an interview with. Andrew O’Hehir at Salon.com, she 
described how social and economic pressures led many 
members of the white working class to abandon their own 
class interests and become conservatives. 

Walsh not only asks why working-class people left the 

Democratic Party, she also analyzes why the Democrats 
abandoned the working class and turned away from the 
economic populism practiced by FDR and JFK. ; 
__ In the interview at Salon.com, Walsh said, “When 
we're talking about why the white working class left the 
Democratic Party — well, the Democratic Party left the 
working class around the same time. The Democratic 
Party drew the conclusion that government was being 
blamed for all these problems and so they were no longer 
going to be the party of government. They moved away 
from economic populism and greater inclusion, and they 
began courting business. They ceded the argument to 
Republicans, they joined the deregulation brigade, they 
signed on to the argument that entitlements are a problem 
and we’ve really got to cut Medicare and Social Security. 
So the Democratic Party was no longer the party of 
working-class people and working-class ideas.” 
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How America’s Working Class Was Abandoned 


Detail from La Pena mural, Berkeley : 


I dissent from the conventional wisdom of the 
moment, that “Boomers” have screwed it up for everyone 
else. Whatever sweet dreams they still entertain lie, with 
everybody else’s, “in pieces on the ground.” Claiming 
otherwise is buying into the justification for attacks on 
“entitlements” and “Social Security going bankrupt.” 

Some of the best hypocrisy on this came out of the 
National Commission on Fiscal Responsibility and Reform, 
appointed by Obama in 2010. The chairs of this were Alan 
Simpson, who had been a Republican Senator from 


‘Wyoming, and Erskine Bowles, who was Bill Clinton’s 


chief of staff starting in 1996, and is currently on the 
Boards of Morgan Stanley, General Motors and Facebook. 
After hearings that got them dubbed the “Catfood 
Commission?’ because of the emphasis on cuts to Social 
Security and Medicare, the partisan divisions among the - 
members resulted in no official report. However, Simpson 


‘and Bowles did issue a “report” calling for changes to 


reduce Medicare payment costs, raising the Social Security 
eligibility age, reducing federal pensions, cutting student 
loans and, of course, reducing the corporate tax rate. 

One member of the commission was Paul Ryan, a 
Republican from. Wisconsin, who now is famous for the . 
“Ryan Plan,” which would abolish Medicare and 
Medicaid, repeal Obamacare, cut taxes yet again for the 
1%, and, by the reckoning of the Congressional Budget 


Office, increase the deficit. This won him accolades 


among what Nobel-Prize-winning economist Paul 
Krugman sarcastically calls “Very Serious People,” and 
his selection as the vice-presidential candidate. 

This is how the Great Recession is being addressed by 
“the Villagers” — the D.C. insiders and their media pun- 
dits. Playing the “we are the real victims” card — fight 
next to the race card — has been the corporate media’s 
way of absolving their masters of responsibility since the 
era of America’s own Richard the Third, Dick Nixon. 

So, this is just history, right? The struggles of labor 
are over, lessons from the past are not important, and 
we're all citizens together in this crisis, right? Try telling 
that to Chicago teachers or Wisconsin public employees. 
They’re facing, and making, history daily. And they are 
likely to have a lot of company soon. 

From what I read, the mid-20th Century middle class is 
sinking, the lower’class remains stuck at the bottom, with 
46.2 million people living in poverty, an historic high. And 
the one percent are off-shoring everything — including 
themselves. As I see it, there aren’t any easy endings, or 
solutions, in sight — just a hard landing to survive. 


This is an expanded version of a column that Oakland writer 
Tom Lowe originally wrote for the blog, ““Moristotle — A some- 
times ironic celebration of life on earth.” Many thanks to Morris 
Dean at Moristotle. See their blog at http://moristotle blogspot.com 


